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A BRITISH VIEW OF THE MEXICAN 

PROBLEM 

BY SYDNEY BROOKS 

The United States Government has the sympathy of all 
other Powers in its endeavors to find a passable solution 
for the complex and delicate problem that confronts it in 
Mexico. It is a sympathy that is not perhaps altogether 
devoid of a grain or two of somewhat malicious satisfaction, 
not merely the ordinary satisfaction that the French aphorist 
declared was always to be had from the misfortunes of even 
one's dearest friends, but a special satisfaction due to the 
policy and character of the United States. Mr. Bryan, it 
will be remembered, was no sooner ensconced in the Secre- 
taryship of State than he unfolded a scheme for insuring 
world-wide peace. A cynical world received his proposals 
with a simulation of interest that only partly veiled the 
profundity of its boredom, and it would be more or less than 
human if it refrained from a quiet chuckle at the spectacle 
of Mr. Bryan hovering on the edge of a war with Mexico 
precisely at the moment when his plans for wiping armed 
conflicts off the face of the earth were due to appear in their 
perfected form. And apart from this there was a very 
general interest, mainly but not wholly charitable, in seeing 
how the United States would acquit itself in a situation 
where its favorite device of despatch-writing was useless, 
where policies had to be thought out and applied to meet 
specific and changing conditions, and where American 
diplomacy could only hope to succeed so far as it showed 
flexibility as well as firmness and was guided by a deeper 
understanding of the character and conditions of Spanish- 
American countries than Washington had ever, for instance, 
displayed in its treatment of Cuba. 

But in spite of this, foreign Governments and foreign 
opinion generally have been fully appreciative of American 
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difficulties in dealing with the Mexican situation; and their 
sympathy has been clearly and usefully manifested in their 
patience. They have given the United States an absolutely 
free hand and have scrupulously refrained from any criti- 
cisms or suggestions that might embarrass the authorities 
at Washington; and in Mexico City itself they have con- 
sistently supported all the vagaries of American diplomacy. 
I remember when I was in Washington some thirty months 
ago gathering the impression that only two things gave 
President Taft any sort of pleasure in the Mexican em- 
broglio. One was to observe the smoothness, celerity, and 
completeness with which the concentration of the American 
troops had been effected. As an ex- War Secretary the 
President felt and acknowledged a professional pride in 
watching the reforms initiated by Mr. Root, carried on by 
himself, and capped by the admirable administrative work 
of General Leonard Wood, yield such excellent results. The 
other feature that seemed to bring him a negative sort of 
satisfaction was the acquiescence of foreign Governments 
in American policy. There had been, no doubt, inquiries and 
conversations, but nothing that could be called ' ' representa- 
tions " or that smacked in any way of diplomatic pressure. 
President Wilson, I am sure, would be the first to declare that 
the attitude of the various Powers whose subjects possess 
interests in Mexico is the same to-day as it was in 1911, and 
as it has been throughout the whole revolutionary period, 
and that no attempt has been made to interfere with his 
complete liberty of action. It is universally recognized that 
the pacification of Mexico, whether by persuasion or by force, 
is an American and not a European responsibility, and that 
the United States can neither delegate nor share it. Fifty- 
three years ago, when Mexico was at least as distracted as 
to-day, Great Britain proposed that the United States should 
join with her and with France in offering to mediate between 
the contending factions. The proposal was not accepted; 
and neither Great Britain nor any other Power has for one 
moment contemplated repeating it in the present crisis. 
From every standpoint of trade, finance, propinquity, po- 
litical relationship, and military strategy the interest of the 
United States in Mexican conditions is so palpably para- 
mount to that of all other nations that no Government has 
even considered the possibility of suggesting a joint in- 
tervention. At the same time the opinion has not been con- 
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cealed, and in Great Britain it has found open expression, 
that, occupying this preferential position and being in a very 
real sense the guardian of all foreign interests in Mexico, 
the United States is under a special obligation to assist in 
the restoration of peace and order and not to allow its 
capacity for useful service to be impaired by little scruples 
or purely American considerations. It is felt, in other 
words, that in return for the freedom in the choice of ways 
and means which has been conceded to the United States 
without its being even claimed, and in recognition also of 
the forbearance which has attended both the American 
policy of doing nothing and its recent abandonment for in- 
judicious and irrelevant interference, the authorities at 
Washington owe it to the world to sink narrow and merely 
national views and prejudices and to act with the decisive- 
ness and the breadth of outlook that the emergency de- 
mands. 

By that I do not mean that there is any desire — certainly 
there is none whatever in Great Britain — to see the United 
States intervene in Mexico by force of arms. Every friend 
of America abroad would deplore any such development. 
The criticisms that have been leveled against President Wil- 
son 's recent course of action by the British Press have their 
roots in the conviction that intervention has thereby been 
made more and not less likely. It is perfectly well realized 
that neither the American people nor the American Govern- 
ment — the Government even less than the people — desires 
war with Mexico, or covets a single inch of Mexican terri- 
tory, or looks forward to the possibility of intervention 
with anything but the most profound reluctance. There are 
jingoes in all countries, but, so far as an outside observer 
can tell, there are very few of them in the United States at 
this moment. No doubt a war party exists in the Press and 
finds an occasional echo in Congress ; and no doubt it is pur- 
suing, though on a smaller scale, the same methods that 
worked so successfully in forcing American intervention in 
Cuba. But so far it would seem to have had little influence 
on opinion at large. The temper of the American people 
appears to be decidedly pacific and anti-expansionist; no 
issue has yet cropped up to appeal, as Cuba appealed, to 
their humanitarian instincts; no outrage has thus far been 
committed to stir them like the blowing-up of the Maine; 
and except perhaps along the Southern frontier, where race 
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feeling rules, there exists no enmity among Americans gener- 
ally toward either Mexico or the Mexicans. Moreover, the 
personal, which is nearly always at a crisis the decisive 
factor, is far more favorable to peace to-day than it was 
when Mr. McKinley allowed himself to be hurried into the 
war with Spain. I was very greatly struck by President 
Taft's handling of the Mexican difficulty and by the good 
sense which guided the Democratic leaders of the House of 
Representatives in heading off all attempts to make it a 
matter of Congressional debate. From the very first Mr. 
Taft took warning by the fate that overtook Mr. McKinley 
in 1898 and made up his mind to keep the control of events 
in his own hands to the last possible moment. He confided 
fully and freely in the leaders of both parties in both 
Houses; he preserved his freedom of action by explaining 
and justifying each step as it arose, alike to his friends and 
opponents in Congress; and I gathered from him in the 
early months of 1911 that in his opinion the limits of execu- 
tive action would not have been reached even if it had be- 
come necessary for him to take forcible but strictly defen- 
sive measures to prevent the destruction of American lives 
and property in the border towns. Any time within the last 
two years of his administration Mr. Taft could have found, 
if he had chosen, excuse enough for sending an army across 
the Mexican border. It was commonly rumored that he was 
strongly pressed to do so by certain political advisers who 
saw in a foreign war the only chance of saving the Repub- 
lican party from political disaster at home. But he very 
wisely and honorably declined to be influenced by any but 
national considerations, and his policy and bearing through- 
out the Mexican crisis will always mitigate the verdict of 
failure that history will probably pass on his administration 
as a whole. He succeeded in keeping the relations between 
the two countries on this side of a rupture, and he turned 
over the problem to his successor in no way complicated by 
anything he had said or done, and in many ways alleviated 
by his persuasive and pertinent management of it both as a 
whole and in detail. 

In the course of the last six months British observers 
have formed a decided opinion of President Wilson as a 
man whom it is impossible to rush. His conduct in the White 
House, his dramatic but absolutely untheatrical indepen- 
dence, his whole method of approaching his duties, the ex- 
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traordinary hold that he has secured on Congress and public 
opinion, his gift for being interesting without self-advertise- 
ment, the novel spirit of practicality he has introduced into 
the discharge of the Presidential functions, and especially 
into the delicate negotiations that pass between the two ends 
of Pennsylvania Avenue, and his power of stamping his 
wishes and opinions upon the course of legislation without 
bluster or the least suspicion of hectoring — all this has made 
a, deep impression on the friends of America abroad. His 
career and personality, and the revelations of his inner mind 
that are to be found in his books and in his public record, 
seem to them an ample guarantee that he would never seek 
either a national or a political quarrel any more than he 
would shrink from it if one were forced upon him. That his 
policy is to circumscribe rather than enlarge the foreign 
liabilities of the United States, and that he is the last man 
to embark on schemes of adventure or to embrace entangle- 
ments that might honorably be avoided, we in Great Britain 
assume to be axiomatic. A strong, deft man at the head of 
a party that for the past twenty years has incessantly de- 
nounced every manifestation of a tendency to " Imperial- 
ism," President Wilson, I should judge, is peculiarly well 
placed for bridling the outbursts of belligerency to which 
Americans, more, perhaps, than other peoples, are liable, and 
for holding himself and his country fast to the common 
sense of whatever situation, internal or external, may de- 
velop. At any rate, nobody that I know of has ever sug- 
gested that he could be stampeded into war against his 
conscience and his convictions or that he would weakly re- 
nounce his control of events in favor of Congress. British 
onlookers, therefore, reckon President Wilson as an inesti- 
mable asset in the cause of a sane and unprovocative hand- 
ling of the Mexican crisis. That is to say, the belief is 
pretty well universal that his instincts and temperament and 
his sense of responsibility and his capacity for resisting 
pressure are all ranged on the side of peace, and that the 
mistakes, if any, in his methods of ensuing peace are mis- 
takes of judgment merely. 

One factor that greatly helped President Taft in keeping 
the Mexican question more or less in the background — I 
mean the highly sensational and engrossing character of 
American domestic politics during the latter part of his ad- 
ministration — no longer assists his successor. As a topic of 
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public discussion, to judge from the columns of the Amer- 
ican Press, Mexico holds its own with the Tariff and Cur- 
rency Bills, and is only eclipsed by the things that really 
matter — the golf championships, the opening of the foot- 
ball season, and so on. This is an undoubted disadvan- 
tage, because in all countries — but in the United States, 
I think, especially — popular interest in a given problem of 
foreign politics is usually the greatest obstacle to its ra- 
tional settlement. There are very few questions between 
governments and governments that could not be satisfac- 
torily disposed of if only the Press would cease to mention 
them; and I always feel a particular sympathy with any 
American statesman who is endeavoring to conduct delicate 
negotiations in a glass house with all the electric lights 
turned on, a reporter at each keyhole, a talking Ambassador 
outside, and a thousand newspapers feeding an impatient 
and ignorant public with tainted news, imaginary inter- 
views, and slap-dash opinions. But while this is an influence 
that inevitably does nothing to clear the atmosphere and 
threatens, indeed, to become more disturbing as time goes 
on, the other reasons that told so strongly with President 
Taft and prevented him from pushing matters to extremes 
are not less potent with his successor. One of them is the 
obvious fact that the forty-thousand-odd American resi- 
dents in Mexico, representing investments and property to 
the extent of well over $500,000,000, are opposed to Amer- 
ican intervention in any form. They realize that it would 
operate at once as a signal for peace among the Mexican 
factions, and for such a movement against foreigners as 
would place their persons and interests in extreme jeopardy. 
But an American President has two greater incentives to 
circumspection in his dealings with the southern Eepublic 
than this. He cannot but be acutely aware that a war be- 
tween Mexico and the United States would inflame all Span- 
ish-American sentiment against the latter country and 
would undo whatever has been accomplished by Mr. Eoot 
and Mr. Knox and the Pan-American Union in winning the 
good will of the Central and South American Governments. 
South America in general, and the Republics that are dotted 
round the shores of the Caribbean in particular, perfectly 
well realize that they have more to fear from the United 
States than from any European country. They remember 
Panama and the American treatment of Cuba and San Do- 
vol. cxcviii. — no. 695 29 
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mingo. They have studied the Nicaragua Treaty that Mr. 
Bryan sprang upon the Senate last July, and they detect in 
its provisions a formula for the expansion of American au- 
thority that may easily lend itself to repetition. They ob- 
serve that the habit of interfering in Central American 
affairs for the purpose of enforcing what Mr. Roosevelt 
used to call a standard of " decency " is growing more and 
more popular at Washington, and that large numbers of 
Americans are becoming accustomed to regarding their 
country as the natural policeman and official receiver of the 
neighboring Republics ; and they would one and all consider 
intervention in Mexico as a direct and definite menace to 
themselves. 

The other and yet stronger argument in favor of a strict 
neutrality is that the United States is ill-prepared, politi- 
cally and materially, for the alternative. To seize and hold 
the three or four strategic points in Mexico might be a com- 
paratively simple matter, but to dominate the country and 
to wage the inevitable guerilla warfare that would ensue 
would require at least 250,000 men and probably three or 
four years of time. It would be by far the biggest and most 
hazardous undertaking on which the United States has em- 
barked since the Civil War. That at least is certain, but the 
extent of the commitments that would be incurred after the 
pacification of the country had been effected is beyond com- 
putation. They might easily involve a permanent occupa- 
tion of Mexican territory and full responsibility for its gov- 
ernment. No sensible American, I take it, wishes to put his 
hand into a hornets' nest like that, or would regard it as any- 
thing but a national disaster if the United States were to 
become involved in such endless and complex liabilities. His- 
tory is studded with examples of Powers that have inter- 
vened in the affairs of adjacent States simply for the pur- 
pose of restoring order and fully intending to withdraw the 
moment that object was achieved, and that have then found 
it impossible to do anything but stay on. The force of cir- 
cumstances, and the moral and material obligations of the 
situation they have brought about, are all but invariably too 
strong for them; and the first American regiment that 
crosses the Mexican frontier will, more likely than not, be 
Jaying the foundations of an American Egypt. That is a 
prospect of such tremendous import and would entail, were 
it to be realized, so great a dissipation of the national wealth 
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and energy and so far-spreading and intricate a series of 
political and constitutional problems that to prevent its 
realization at almost any cost is the first duty of American 
statesmanship. Nevertheless, with the best will in the world, 
the relations between the two countries must continue to be 
not merely strained, but at the mercy of a thousand and one 
conceivable incidents, until such time as a regime is estab- 
lished in Mexico City equal to the task of purchasing or com- 
pelling order. In the past three years many American citi- 
zens have been killed, the property of many more has been 
injured, and a dozen vexatious questions have arisen over 
the enforcement or non-enforcement of the American neu- 
trality laws. President Taft met the situation — I quote his 
own words — by a policy of ' ' patient non-intervention, stead- 
fast recognition of constituted authority in the neighboring 
nation, and the exertion of every effort to care for American 
interests. ' ' He despatched American men-of-war to Mexican 
ports, and he stationed a considerable body of American 
troops in close proximity to the frontier, partly to check gun- 
running, partly to prevent " incidents " from acquiring a 
factitious importance by dealing with them on the spot, and 
partly to warn all factions in Mexico that the United States 
was fully awake and that a continuance of their internecine 
struggle might involve some unpleasant consequences. Be- 
yond these precautionary measures he refrained from any 
positive action, and while his policy did not and was not 
framed to contribute in any very definite way toward the 
appeasement of the country, it had at any rate the virtue of 
preserving the forms and something of the spirit of friend- 
ship between the two Governments. 

In President Taft's version of his policy, quoted above, I 
have italicized the words " steadfast recognition of consti- 
tuted authority in the neighboring nation." The President, 
it will be seen, made it the second plank in his platform, 
putting it immediately after non-intervention and immedi- 
ately in front of the protection of American interests. The 
point is of particular interest because it is precisely here 
that Mr. Wilson has departed from his predecessor's policy, 
and it is precisely because he has departed from it that the 
present tension exists. General Huerta stepped into the 
Mexican Presidency a week or so before Mr. Wilson entered 
the White House. There at once came up the question 
whether the United States should accord recognition to the 
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new ruler as the " constituted authority." Had Mr. Taft 
remained in power the question would have been speedily 
settled and Mexico to-day would be well on the way to tran- 
quillity. Both these statements, it may be said, are mere 
inferences or assumptions, but they are based on the in- 
herent probabilities of the case. President Taft, at all 
events, would have had to reverse his former policy alto- 
gether if he had allowed six or even three months to pass 
by without extending to General Huerta the courtesy of a 
diplomatic acknowledgment. I think, therefore, it is a safe 
assertion that the ex-President, had he been re-elected, 
would have waited a reasonable time to determine whether 
General Huerta was in a position to maintain himself in 
power, and, on finding that he was, would have recognized 
him without further ado. He would have perceived that he 
was faced with an accomplished fact that it was neither his 
business nor within his power to challenge or reverse; and 
he would doubtless also have argued, as he argued in the 
case of President Madero, that the best chance of restoring 
Mexico to some semblance of order lay in strengthening the 
hands of the de facto ruler. His strong common sense would 
have prevented him from inquiring too closely or pedantic- 
ally into the title of a President of a Spanish- American 
State in a time of revolution. So long as the new head of 
the State gave proof of resolution and capacity — and Gen- 
eral Huerta has given proof of both qualities — Mr. Taft 
would have treated with him, even though he was unable to 
produce a certificate of his election from the receiving 
officer, and even though charity itself could not pretend 
that he was anything more than a successful military adven- 
turer. As for my second assumption, that an early recogni- 
tion of General Huerta would by now have brought Mexico 
within sight of peace and security, the whole course of 
events in the past half-year appears to justify it. As Mexi- 
co 's immediate and most powerful neighbor, with a stake in 
the country greatly in excess of that of any other nation, 
America's attitude toward the Republic necessarily means 
more, and carries with it greater implications and signifi- 
cance, than the attitude of all other Governments put to- 
gether. The great importance attached in Mexico City to 
American recognition is no greater than the circumstances 
warrant. It is a question of finance as well as a question of 
prestige. So long as the United States publicly withholds 
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recognition from the occupant of the Mexican Presidency 
the money-markets of the world are closed to him ; he ranks 
merely as one among a crowd of rival adventurers, and he 
is deprived of the power and authority that go with a full 
Treasury. And just as the denial of his status impedes his 
chances of asserting himself against his enemies and estab- 
lishing his rule on a sound basis, so its acknowledgment sup- 
plies him with all the moral and material assistance that the 
head of one State can render the head of another in the 
settlement of domestic troubles. I think it, therefore, not 
unreasonable to assert that but for Mr. Taft's disappear- 
ance from political life General Huerta would long ago have 
been recognized, and that Mexico would to-day be well ad- 
vanced toward a reasonable pacification. 

President Wilson, however, has taken a very different 
view of the question. I do not know that he has anywhere 
summarized his objections to recognizing General Huerta, 
but I presume they are not unconnected with the assassina- 
tion of Senor Madero and with the fact that General Huerta 
owes his present position, not to a popular election, but to 
an act of military usurpation thinly veneered by Constitu- 
tional forms. There is no doubt that he climbed to the 
Presidency by the conventional Spanish-American route. 
He deserted Madero last February and so brought about 
his downfall, and American opinion has fixed upon him the 
chief responsibility for the ex-President's murder. As to 
that it is enough to remark, first, that the General's com- 
plicity has been repeatedly denied and has never been estab- 
lished, and, secondly, that there is an end of all rational 
relations with Spanish-American Republics if the actions 
and language of their politicians are to be judged by the 
standards of the English-speaking peoples. Porfirio Diaz 
more than once fell under similar suspicion, but President 
Roosevelt was not thereby prevented from eulogizing him or 
President Taft from meeting him with all the accessories of 
official ceremony. Even if General Huerta 's guilt had been 
unmistakably proved, instead of being merely surmised, a 
practical statesman would still have to remember the ab- 
normal conditions that have rendered assassination a fre- 
quent and by no means an abhorrent weapon of Spanish- 
American politics. I do not suppose it will be claimed that 
Great Britain or France is less sensitive in such matters 
than the United States; but neither of those Powers has 
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experienced any difficulties of conscience in strengthening 
General Huerta's hands by recognizing him as the tem- 
porary but properly constituted head of the Republic. It 
is, indeed, a somewhat remarkable fact that every foreign 
Government with interests in Mexico except the United 
States has already acknowledged the General's title and 
has done so with the cordial approval of its residents 
in Mexico. The day before President Wilson read his 
message on the Mexican situation to Congress a meeting 
of the British colony in Mexico City passed a resolution 
affirming (1) that one of the greatest impediments to the re- 
establishment of peace in Mexico was the lack of unanimous 
recognition of the Huerta regime on the part of the Powers ; 
(2) that it complicated the Government's financial problem, 
rendered more difficult the suppression of lawlessness and 
brigandage, and prolonged the present disturbances; (3) 
that the French, German, Spanish, and Austro-Hungarian 
residents in Mexico had adopted and had given formal ex- 
pression to identical resolutions; and (4) that it was hoped 
the British Government would use its friendly offices to 
press them upon any Power that still abstained from ac- 
knowledging President Huerta's status. It is impossible, I 
think, to dismiss this unanimous testimony from so many 
sources as part of the great fight between rival oil " in- 
terests " that is believed in some quarters to be the operat- 
ing influence behind the whole Mexican entanglement. 
Moreover, it is well known that the American Ambassador 
in Mexico City, supported by the majority of his fellow- 
citizens in the country, had convinced himself that the best 
prospects of peace lay in the United States working with 
and through General Huerta, and that he repeatedly pressed 
this course upon his Government. Whatever the defects of 
the General's title to his office — I believe as a matter of fact 
that a court would decide it to be perfectly valid according 
to Mexican law — the fact remains that he has for six months 
defended it successfully and by methods that seem equally 
removed from the indecisiveness of Madero and the high- 
handedness of Diaz. That is a fact which, in the opinion of 
British onlookers, ought to count. That it has not counted 
with the authorities at Washington is ascribed by some ob- 
servers to the influence of commercial and financial inter- 
ests, and by others — and they, in my judgment, are nearer 
the mark — to a certain squeamishness of conscience which 
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prevents the American Executive from having any direct 
dealings with a ruler of General Huerta 's reputedly un- 
pleasant record. 

The United States, therefore, has held aloof. But it has 
sufficiently compromised with the necessities- of the situa- 
tion to extend to General Huerta a left-handed and informal 
recognition. At no time during the past six months have the 
official relations between Washington and Mexico City been 
at an absolute standstill. There has always been a tacit and 
subterranean diplomatic connection of a kind calculated to 
do America no harm and the Mexican President no good. 
Mr. Wilson did not hesitate to send Mr. Lind as his personal 
representative to confer with and submit proposals to the 
abhorred usurper. But the simple and sufficient expedient 
of doing what every other Power has done and recognizing 
him frankly for what he is, the President in possession, the 
United States has refused to adopt. For the sake of a 
scruple it has thrown away the best and easiest chance of 
lending a helping hand to Mexico. It appears to have sworn 
a sort of vendetta against General Huerta. Not only will 
it not admit him to the sacred diplomatic circle, but it de- 
mands from him a pledge that he shall not put himself 
forward as a Presidential candidate if and when the prom- 
ised elections are held. All the Englishmen who know Mexi- 
co I find in a state of exasperated merriment over Amer- 
ican insistence on an election as the means of regularizing 
the status of whatever ruler is evolved from it. As though, 
they say, there had ever been a genuine election in Mexico ; 
as though the people had any conception of popular govern- 
ment; as though every " appeal to the country " were not 
" made " by the ruler of the moment, with the police doing 
most of the voting and the average man shrewdly absenting 
himself from the polling-booths. American diplomacy, in 
short, appears in British eyes to have landed itself in a mesh 
of rather puerile inconsistencies. It will not itself intervene 
nor allow any other Power to do so; it will not recognize 
General Huerta; it disputes alike his authority and his 
power to restore order; at the same time it announces its 
intention of holding him severely to account in the event of 
injury to American lives or property; it draws a picture of 
a country unable to fulfil its international obligations and 
plunging deeper and deeper into the morass of civil war, and 
proposes a general election as a suitable remedy; it fixes on 
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the one man who has shown himself competent to cope with 
local conditions and insists that he must retire from the 
forthcoming contest; it demands the immediate cessation of 
hostilities, but offers no inducement, financial or political, 
by way of loan or of diplomatic support, to this desirable 
end, and apparently expects all the bands of brigands in 
Mexico to compose their differences and abandon their agree- 
ably exciting mode of life at the mere request of the 
United States ; and finally it winds up by warning all Amer- 
icans in Mexico, who have lived through three years of revo- 
lution and ought by this time to be pretty good judges of the 
local situation, to leave the country as speedily as may be, 
promising them the assistance of the American Government 
in their flight. The net result of this extraordinary array 
of recommendations has been to inflame Mexican resentment 
to a pitch that makes the possibilities of intervention no 
longer remote. In his message to Congress President Wil- 
son stated that " if Mexico can suggest any better way in 
which the United States can show its friendship we are 
more than willing to consider the suggestion." In the 
opinion of the outside world " the better way " has long 
ago been indicated. It consists in recognizing General 
Huerta without any further reservations, in assisting him 
financially to assert his authority, and in refraining from 
making demands that are not intended to be enforced, and 
that can only be considered as humiliating when addressed 
by one independent State to another. 

Sydney Brooks. 



